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FOREWORD 



Ovar three aenturiea ago, the English poet John Donne 
ehallenged his contemporaries and future ages to consider , 
"no man is an Island, entire of itself; every man is a piece 
o£ the continent, a part of the main." At the time, seven-" 
taanth century England and the rest of the European continent 
was solidifying its ties to the new world. These ties have 
never been broken despite the wars, revolutions, economic 
and political rivalries that often consumed the energies of 
the old and new worlds. 

In our own century, the Atlantic river has become 
smaller as Europe and America continue to share in the shap^ 
ing of Western Civilisation* ^ 

The present volume and the larger work of which it is 
a^dtgest. Developments in Paid Leave of Absence , offer the 
raader the collective eKperience of nine European countries 
and.. the Unit ed States to establish programs of financial 
assistance for employed adults to allow them to continue 
their education throughout life for career and personal rea- 
sons. 

This effort was coimnissioned by the National Institute 
of Education, the educational research and development agency 
of the United States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare* The case studies and analysis were conducted by 
the Center for Educational Research and Innovation (CERl) of 
the Organization for Economic and Cultural Development (OECD) 
in Paris ^ an organisation of 24 countries dedicated to the 
development of cooperation among member countries in the field 
of educational research and innovation* 

At NIE the study was directad by Robert W* Stump of the 
Education and Work Group under the leadership of Corinne H* 
Riedar^ Associate Director. In CERI, the work was directed 
By Jarl Bengtsson with the assistance of Michael Praderie, 
J^an Gomm and Thomas Schuller, under the leadership of Jamas 
R. Gass, Director of CERI. 

This digest, compiled by Dr. Herbert Levine of the 
Labor Education Center, Rutgers University, with the assis-- 
tance of Mr. Stump, is intended to serve as an introduction 
to the subject for administrators, policy makers and leaders 
in industry, labor and government* 



By making this volume available in the United States, 
wa hope to atimulate a die cuss ion on these programs and 
further the serious consideration of the benefits they can 
produce for American citizens and American society. 



Harold L, Hodgkinson 
Director 

National Institute of Education 
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1. What is Paid Educational Leave? 



How the nation can more significantly relate the worlds 
of work and education might be designated a central question 
for education in the bicentennial year of the United States, 

Successive presidents of the United States have called 
attention to the need for cooperative action by management^ 
labor # education and government in the continuing effort to 
improve &nerican education. 

h recent study by Willard Wirt^ and the National Man- 
power Institute reinforces this view and adds a critical 
dimension. 1 

* * [A] good deal of the Mierlcan achievement traces 
in one way or another to the development of education 
and work as coordinate forces. They have, however, 
been distinctly separate developments controlled by 
independent institutional sovereignities — with the 
consequence that in most peoplM lives learning and 
earning pass as totally isolated chapters." Wirti 
suggests, "that some kind of provisions for intersperse 
ing the earning and learning of a living, for inter^ 
weaving employment and self^renewal is going to have 
to be recognized as the essential condition for an 2 
effective career as worker, citizen or human being." 



Paid Educational Leave 

Paid Educational Leave is one practical way to achieve 
this new and effective relationship between work and educa- 
tion* Adult workers have a special need for time, money, 
opportunity and incentive to enable them to participate in 
aducationai activity . 

Paid Educational Leave, leave given to an employee for 
aducationai purposes for a specified period during working 
.Jigurs , with adequate financial entitlements, can offer indi- 
viduais the time, the money and the security of their 



The Boundless Resource s a prospectus for an Educa- 
tional/Work Policy, Willard Wirtz and the National Manpower 
Institute, New Republic Book Company, Washington, D. C, 
107 5. 

2lbid. , p, 1. 
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livalihoods as they seek new learning for vocational or 
self- improvement purpo^ies* It can help working adults real- 
ize the promise aontainfe^ in the concepts of recurrent 
education, continuing education and life^long learning. 



Recurrent Education 

The concept of Recurrent Education has developed in 
the recent history in Western Europe and the United States 
and reflects a renewed interest in allowing adult employees 
the epportunity to take advantage of an educational oppor^ 
tunity without losing their means of livelihood. 

Recurrent Education is a comprehensive educational 
strategy for post^compulsory education, the essential charac-- 
teristic of which is the distribution of education over the 
total life span of the individual in a recurring way, i.e,, 
in alternation with other activities, principally with work, 
but also with nonemployment and retirement, 3 

Paid Educational Leave and Recurrent Education are not 
as familiar terms in the United States as they are in Europe 
although hundreds of thousands of ^ericans enjoy similar 
benefits each year. 



The Ten Nation Study 

The events and programs described in this monograph 
and the larger volume of which it is a digest^ tell the 
story of new ways in which employed adults are able to enter 
educational programs for their own benefit, for their enter-- 
prises* benefit and, hopefully, for the benefit of us all. 



See two publications by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) , Center for Educational 
Research and innovation (CERI) for a more detailed explana- 
tion of recurrent education. Recurrent Education / A Strategy 
for Lifelong Learning (Paris 1973) , and Recurrent Education i 
Trends and Issues (Paris 1975) , 

^ Developments in Educational Leave of Absence , Center 
for Educational Researdh and Innovation" (CERI) Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) Paris, 197 6. 
Copies of this CERI/OECD publication are available in the 
United States from OECD Publications Center, Suite 1207, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W./ Washington, D. C, 20006. 
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Whils aducation has long been available to adults in 
tha United States and most of the cc untries studied several 
aspects of paid educational leave show us a new looki 

• The purpose of paid leave programs go beyond 
job training and specific skill development, 

• The principle of a right to educational pro-' 
grams is being accepted by employers , union 
and government bodies. 

• The proportion of employed adults eligible 
for these programs is being expanded, 

• New partnerships among unions, employers and 
educators are being formed to promote these 
benefits for individuals. 

To set the scene for this summary of events in several 
countries, the next section discusses developments within 
the International Labor Organization and that body's recent 
acceptance of a convention on paid educational leave. The 
history of OECD/CERl's support of these notions is also re-- 
counted* Section III summarizes the detailed analysis of 
the 10 country programs in the full report. Section IV re^ 
viaws the interest shown, the perspective, the potential 
benefits and the roles played by labor, management, govern- 
ment and education with regard to Paid Educational Leave as 
it developed in vari-ous countries. The final section high- 
lights the potential significance of Paid Educational Leave, 
Racurrent and Continuing Education and offers some Bugges- 
tiona for adjustments in American Educational policy and 
practice. 

Throughout this summary, the reader's attention is 
drawn to the full report. Developments in Educational Leave 
of Absence. 
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2* The International Discussion 



The International Labor Organisation (ILO) 



The significance of the International Labor Organization'^ 
Convention on Paid Educational Leave lies both in the process 
of approval and the substance of the Convention, 

For seven years, representatives of government, labor 
and management from 130 countries analyzed, discussed, re-- 
searched, negotiated, compromised and finally, in June 1974, 
adopted both an ILO convention and a very substantive recom- 
mendation on paid educational leave. 5 

Throughout this long process, the representatives of 
labor, management and government refined their areas of agree-- 
ment and disagreOTent through working committees at the 
international level and through discussion, negotiations and 
political activity in their respective countries on methods 
of increasing the vocational, general and civic educational 
opportunities available to employed adults with specifia 
fooua upon paid educational leave. 6 

This international effort marked a giant forward step 
toward international understanding and action with regard to 
educational opportunity progrms for workers and their fam^ 
ilies,^ It also mirrored the process taking place in several 
countries and probably countless bargaining tables to come 
to an agreement about the purpose and process of Paid Eduoa- 
tional Leave, 

The ILO sets the context for its position in these 
words : * 

Considering that the need for continuing education 
and training related to scientific and technological 
development and the changing pattern of economic and 
social relations calls for adequate arrangements for 



Ibid., AnneK 1, p. 221. 

^ Pald Educational Leave , Report IV 1 a 2 International 
Labour Conference, 59th session 1974. Also see Report VI 
is 2, 58th session 1973. Also see Paid Educational Leave , 
Alan Charml^^% Hart Davis Educational Diviaion, Surrey Pine 
Art Press Ltu. , London, 1975. 

^ Davelopments , p* 221. 
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adueation and Jtraining to meat new 
^^ns, needs and objectives of a social, 

technoldgical and cultural character, and 

..... 

placing that paid educational leave should be 
.^_^_^J^pld^,as ©n of maating the real needs of 

in a modarn society, and 

^^^l^^^^pring that paid educational leave should be 
^l^i^i^^^d in terms of a policy of continuing educa- 
^SJ^^mlS^S training to be ImplOTanted progressively and 
*^5-;sp? manner. 

i^t^HT. : The ILO Convention than explains the agreed'-upon scope, 
--.rippsa and provisions for implementing paid leave programs: 

^^fc^Each member of the ILO is encouraged to fonnulata and 
apply a policy designed to promote, by methods appro- 
priate to national conditions and practipe and by 
stages as necessary, the granting of paid aducational 
leave for the purpose of : 




' (a) training at any lavali 
' (b) ganaral^ social and civic educationi 
(c) trade union aducatlon* 

The policy should be designed to contribute on dif- 
l^i^ ^ fering terms as necessary * 



S^p; (a) to the acquisition, in^rovement and adaptation 
of occupational and functional skills, and the 
§fi ; promotion of anplo^ant and job security in con-- 

>f%v ditions of scientific and technological d^velopmant 

f and economic and structural change i 

\ . Cb) to the competent and active participation of 

workers and their representatives in the life of 
the undertaking and of the community i 
to the human/ social and cultural advancCTient of 
workers; and 

pKS^(d) generally , to the promotion of appropriate con- 
'^S^ixr ■ tinuing education and training, helping workers 
W^Mr^^' . to adjust to contemporary raquirements. 



^^^e^ipoiicy should take account of the state of develop- 
felSj^^fevand the particular needs of tha country and of 



^^^pgiaaaif^ent sectors of activity, of other social objco- 
^ii^es, and of national priorities. 

^i^ippi|ifld be coordlnate^f^ with general policies concern- 
lySla^Rmployinent, aducat and training as well as 

™ k^^^ hours of work, with due regard as 
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^S^SS^SSPM^priata to saasonal variations of hours of work 
i^«>^.^^^^:-0f -vol^ Of work. 




AS ans by which provision is made for the granting 
^igpl!^ilFi^id educational leave may include? national laws 
^¥^1 agreements, arbitration 

sM^dm and suoh other means as ^ may be consistent with 
^;^^":^niitional practice* 

_^$'i^# It should be recognized that paid educational leave is 
^^|jf^g|ihb for adequate education and training 

^^.gg^ in life and that it is only one of a variety of 

:^MB§'^y-^^-mmm continuing education and training, 8 

^^1^ In the Sevan years it took to write this qonvantlon, 

representatives of governments, labor unions and manage- 
^?lif9||®nt came to agree on several principles guiding Paid 
Jlflglaifieational Leave progrMis, including s 

• Workers should have the right to educational 
l^y , opportunity without having to give up their 

Ijt;; jobs or sacrifice their income and other bene^ 

fits* 



• Workers should remain free to decide in which 
education or training progr^n they wish to 
participate, 

• Education and training programs should be 
^f; developed with the threefold objective of: 
: (a) concern with the national interest, 

S (b) the needs of the specific industrial 

fgi; enterprise and (c) the individual's self-- 

|K£ ' improvement , 



Orgmization for Economic CQoperatlon and Development, 
Center" for Educational Research and Innovatioh 



Parallel to the activities of the ILO, the Center for 
iEducational Research and Innovation (CERI) , the educational 
^^0p^BaLrah arm of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
'">^|ffip-vB^ (OECD) ^in Paris, was pioneering discussions 

:%na "development of the Recurrent Education theme and its 
anaJbll^^ of Paid Educational Leave. 



-Ibid* , p. 222. 
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Tha volume being eumnarized here is the third in a 




-^ieiries of OECD/CERI studies on Recurrent Education* The 

Education; A Strategy for Lifelong Learn- 

, offers one of the earliest comprehensive 

^^l^'^^Scusislohs of Recurrent Education's objectives and how it 
can be integrated with the present education system and 
other Institutions of our society (e.gw employers , labor 
unions and govermnent policies),® 



OECD/CERI suggests that the policy of recurrent educa- 
tion aims not at replacing current educational systems but 
^at Wd^ them so that access to education is not confined 

to : the early years ^ but is available to individuals^ in &1^ 
tarnation with work or other activities # over his or her 
lifetime. The notion of Recurrent Education contains two 
fessential elements t 

I (a) It offers an alternative educational strategy to the 
' conventional one by which all formal and full-time 
education is concentrated in youths i*e.^ between the 
age of five, six or seven until late adolescence, and 
it proposes to spread post^compulsory education over 
the full life span of the Individual* Thus, it accepts 
the principle of life- long learning, 

(b) It proposes a frame within which life^long learn- 
ing will be organized—this being the alternation and 
effective interaction between education, as a struc- 
tural learning situation, and other social activities 
during which incidental learning occurs* 10 

A second volmne. Recurrent Educations Issues and 
Trends (Paris 1975) , reviews developments in Recurrent Edu- 
cation both within formal secondary and postsecondary 
institutions and Miong raaployers in the world of work. This 
book stresses the importance of what employers and unions 
are doing, independent of the formal educational institu- 
tions^ to promote recurrent educational opportunities, and 
especially paid educational leave* 

After conducting the 10 case studies reported in 
'Developments (Paris 1976) and digested in the next section. 



; See also Recurrent Education , Seljaa J* Mushkm, 

editor * National Institute of Education T^Vi * S * Departoent 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D, C*, 20208, 
March 1973* 

^° Recurrent Education; A Strategy for Learning , OECD/ 

15 




tha OECD/CTRl affort ham begun to focus on questions of 
partiaipatlon In paid leave programs. Because of the newness 
of many of these programs, little information was available 
on who participates, what they study and what benefits they 
rsaaive. 

Preliminary estimates show that in France/ only three 
percent engaged in Individually selected educational effort* 
In Belgium, despite the large nun^er of workers enrolled for 
edudation courses, only an estimated 10 percent or 15 percent 
applied for and received educational leave benefits. The 
atudy of union education programs in the United States was 
not a complete study on Paid Educational Leave but indicated 
that the rate of participation in these programs was star^ 
tlingly low. 

The OECD/CERI studies were used by the European Mini^ 
stars of Education* at their June 1975 meeting which resolved 
to give active encouragement to the following lines of action 
in their respective countries t 

• providing education for the 16-^19 age group 
which prepare both for future periods of study 
as well as for entry into working life in the 
immediate or near future i 

• adapting other post-^compulsory education to 
meet the needs and interests of individuals 
with widely different eKperience; . 

• recasting the rules of admission to higher 
education so that work experience is more 
widely taken into account as a basis of quali^ 
fication for entry; 

• redesigning, on a modular basis, extended pro^ 
grams of post* compulsory education and training, 
so that qualifications can be obtained in dif^ 
ferent ways and at different times through 
recurrent periods of study. 



The Ministers are national officials with responsl^ 
bility for the educational systems in their countries, 
analogous to the duties and responsibilities of the super^ 
intendent of education in each of the 50 states of the United 
States , although they also supervise institutions at the 
postseqonda^ level. 
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fey;;> Conoerned with the reasons for seemingly low participati.on 

rates, needing to better understand the workings of specific 
l^i^ograma and in the expectation that mora examples of recurrent 
^p:(^ucation could be found within mender countries ^ OECD/CERI 
i|*:^^hM several pilot studies of Paid Educational Leave. 

^^^jSri^^ enhance or hinder participation^ specific 

||S;^(^KM^les of recurrent education programs and preliminary in- 
die^ of whether or not paid educational leave programs 

ha.ve|been effective will all be discussed in these studies* 

? With this as a background to the international interest 

* in paid educational leave for Miployed adults , the next seC'* 

^ tion suimnarizes the purposes and policies of paid leave programs 
: in: nine western European countries^ and the union-managfflient 

^ agraaments for educational leave in the United States* These 

-summaries are based primarily on papers developed by Madame 

Blanchez (Belgium) y M* Westergaard (Denmark)^ P. Perry (England)/ 
J* P* Clerc (France) y H* Rudolph (Gennany) ^ M* Pagnoncelli 
Cltaly) , M* Shop (Netherlands) , M. Andersson (Sweden) ^ H* A* 

^ Levine (United States) and M* Beidanov (Yugoslavia) * 
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3* The Experience of Tan Countries 



pgj^glli^^This section will outline the way a that Paid 
"^^^^^^p^dnal Laava has bean established and administered^ — . 

"^^|^|a.#g^ slat ion, through collective bargaining agreemants 
^^aterally established union or manag«nant progranis. 
§lhe countries seem to have become ^rara in the late 
ajid ;.1960's of the need for part-time education for 
|of all ages b^t especially for young workers* In 
tiu^try# legislation was passed to enhance vocational 
^^ J^lftional opportunities * General and civic education fol* 
SJ||^ild shortly thereaftar* 





In considering the educational needs of workers, nations 
iSgjuilakly turned their attention to part-^time and recurrent 
opportunities. By the early 1970* a, they were 
^lilllpl^thnin^^ collective agreements and/or legislation on 

Mucational Leave as a practical means of making thesa 
i'i^ /Educational opportunities a reality. 



BELGIUM 
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1973 "an act granting cradits of working 
hours to workers with a view to increasing 
their social mobility, "12 

Part-time educational opportunities bao«ia availabla 
for young workers in Belgimn as early as 1957. On July 1, 
1963, a law, modified by the law of April 10, 1973 and by a 
Itoyal Decree of April 28, 1975, provided indOTinity and some 
right to leave for certain categories of workers* 

The means of providing these rights to paid educational 
leave was discussed among the various social and political 
bodies in Belgium for over a decade. In 1971, the Conseil 
National du Travail, tha official body that brings together 
•^iESfetesentatives of Maployers and employees ait national and 
l^^essional level, studied prc^posals for a systwft of credit 
Aliotors* These consul tations resulted in the law of 1973. 
The system constitutas a significant plank in tha programs 



This section is a summary statement of the report 
Son Education Leaves of ^sence in Belgium , Developments , 
pV 98. ^ 

:H ''■^The term Credit Hours is the Belgiian equivalent for 
eduaatiohal leave. 




^s^r'af, several political partiee and is advocated by the trade 

W^-^y^^^'-'' Workers are eligible for Credit Hours if they are leas 
^'='^!ihmTL-'^40 years of age^ engaged full time under a contract for 
l^^^^^^^te hiring of labor and attend training courses organized 

supported by the State. The act also applies to employers 
but Specifically does not apply to public employees at any 
i|ff level. Further^ bills have been adopted to allow self- 
^^^^vttiT^ployad workers to receive the equivalent of Credit Hours, 
Workers have the right to be absent from work without loss 
of regular salami 1) for a period equal to the ntraber of 
hours spent in a year of part-time classes^ if they have al- 
ready completed two years of vocational training i 2) they are 
- eligible for pne^half the number of hours spent in the first 
: yeat of vocational schooling. 13 

The Belgian law grants credit hours as compensatory 
^ leave, since it is expected that workers will engage in after^ 
; hours vocational study and thereby "earn" the educational 

,h laave. Credits may be used as follows i 

i„-i --. ■ 

1, either all the credits durittg the period immedi- 
ately preceding the end of year examinations; 

2, a) half the credits in the period iimnediately 

- preceding the end of year examinations, and b) the 

remaining credits as leave allocated per month or per 
. week I 

I"; 3. or, all the credits as leave allocated per month 
?J!:V or per week. 14 



Some 6,700 workers, or only 15 percent of the forecast 
[§t of 50,000 actually participated in the Credit Hours progrmi. 
^Possible reasons are motivation, lack of information about 
law# the necessity for workers to engage in education 
fti^pRiog^rams before they become eligible for leave and/or the 
llyiinjaif ference of employers. It appears that a substantial 
'^^^ ttfiaiber of workers attend classes but do not lay claim on 

tieir employer for the Credit Hours of educational leave be- 
cause of a feeling they will be penalized in some fashion. 

The low participation rate and a relatively heavy drop 
out rate Maong workers taking courses of oocial mobility have 



-^Ibid. , p. 101, 



^^Ibld, 
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: oauaed the Balgian government to adopt numerous extensions 
of ths law* These include efforts to increase participation 
by providing credit equal to 25 percent of the hours of aoursea 

; taken in the first year, by including general education in 
the aligible courses, by extending coverage to agricultural 
workars taking courses in agriculture, horticulture or domes-^ 
tia economy I to CTiployces taking courses in music, literature 
and graphic arts , to^'OTiployees taking courses with a view to 
their economic, social and cultural mobility and to employees 
who take courses at university level of long duration given 
in the evanings* 

Madame Bletnchez reflects on the national discussion 
which goes on in Belgium* "The existence itself of the law 
of Credit Hours, the debates that preceded its^ promulgation 
and the extension of its field of coverage clearly dCTionstrate 
the importance of the process in Belgium, even if the appli^ 
cation of the law has proved to be less successful than 
expected, as the small numbers of participants shows* "15 
Thus, it appears that Belgium has a substantive base upon 
which to build a system of recurrent education for workers 
in the private sector. In the coming years, attention will 
have to be given to the age limitations, to extention of 
eligible forais of educational opportunity and to the educa^ 
tional needs of public employees* 



DENMA^ 

Paid Educational Leave or Other Fringe Benefits 

Although the Danes voted unanimously for the ILO con^ 
ventions and recommendations, there has been no national 
collective agreement, nor any pressure for national legis- 
lation on paid educational leave as defined by the ILO. 
Instead, it appears that the Danes will continue to manage 
the educational problems that have arisen on the Danish 
labor market within the framework of existing arrangements. 
The Danes appear to believe that the Danish labor market 
education and other activities have positively contributed 
to an adaptable workforce so that the need for supplecaenting 
offers of the educational leave type has not been regarded 
as particularly pressing* 



^^Ibid. , p. 105. 

^^This section is a summary statanent of the report 
on Educational Leave of Absence in Denmark, Developments , 
P- TXT—— _ 



^MMM-:^'. ' •■'.^ •• : ' 

^^r" i Danish mipXoyerB , traditionally resistant to negotiating 
^^iy any> mora of their . rights than absolutely eaaential/ are 
^]|6i; being pressed by the Danish labor movOTient. It appe^Tts 
^i^^f^ha Danish trade unions are concerned about the right of 
^^^kit^s on educational leave to return to their jobs; the oti-- 
^BlSXP^B^^y l^i^ right to dismiss the workers # Danish trade 
^ulTdBnists feal that special protection for educational leave , 
^]||i^±eipants may result in discrimination in job security 
"^^^i^^i^st those who do not participate, Anothar concern of the 
DMies ^ seCTis to be a belief that aducational leaves of absance 
.^pri^^ the right of return to the job would act as a barrier to 
]^€Kg'^:niov^ant of laborer betwasn skills and industry sectors 
^J,!l|i3|^tying vocational qualifications too closaly to a particu'- 
Krpar skilly company or industrial eactor. 

f^r ^ ' i 

f^- Present arrangements in Daranark provida aducational 

^''^leavas of adDsence for the specific vocational needs of vari^ 
i-^pus workers such as apprentices ^ skilled workers and public 
IJi^ployees • Public funds cover all axpanaes incurred in the 
^>'training of amployeas in public organiiations'—a useful ap^ 
;proaeh ^t^odying a strict job-related focus , A 1974 report 
, bn'^^Support fo^- Adults during Occupational Training^ written 
against the background of the country's current economic 
position and high unen^loymant rate^ suggests that Denmark 
..jwill give priority to the adaptation of the workforce to meet 
#ii:changing economic conditions and the updating of occupational 
"skills rather than to a broader interpratation of Educational 
^ Leave for personal ^ social and cultural raasons* 

Another form of Ifjave which has developed into collect 
:iva agreements is the right of shop stewards* For a long 
the trade unions have exerted pressure to secure the 
j[%ht of shop stewards to participate in meetings and educa* 
fohal activities during working houis without loss of income, 
„|l\large extent^ these ailns have been considered as special 
wovlraions of protection for the shop stewards and have been 
inWgrated in collective agreements. They enable shop sfe^*- 
^^^dii to attend dourses arranged by the trade unions during 
^^rking hours , even in cases where the course has no direct 
^^lationship to the production or working conditions of the 

^^-•.v- As provided in the 1973 collective agreOTient/ shop 
^iteward education is supported by employer, contributions of 
^mi^f jfre per working hour to a special education fund. The 
""^^Ti^fia/ unions alone have the right of disposal of three^ 
fM;tara of this fund^ while the rest is administered in 
,,^4]|aiation witti the employers. It has not yet been decided 
fund is to be used, but it is probable that the trade 
^^iS^SnfsVwill use it to fund an educational drive among shop 
1 stewards and other trade union representatives at the places 
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1971 "The organi2at±om-^of Continuing 
yoQational training within the f rone- 
work of parmanent education." 

In tha early 1950* a and 1960's# only a few people in 
^^^^^,„„.^ry-v^ and some professional educators called 

^^^^^Ssiibstantive changes in form and practice* In 1966^ a 
|§^3|a0|was passed giving workers the right to study leave but 
'^^"'^^^"' '^i;teps ^ere taken to implement it. A law iln 1968 offered 
thod by which public institutions could |help private 
s to 'fund the educational leave, 

'' May 1968 marked perhaps tha most turbulent ecQnomio, 
ocxal and political conditions France has seen in the post^ 
periodv The aftermath of thesa events donvinced even 
ip^he more conservative elements that something must be ac* 




IjSSQmplished in the industrial sphere to Improve conditions in 
"^he workplace. By 1970/ tha laading French Confederations 



fgipl Trade Unions and the French Confederation, of Employers 



gg^/successf ully negotiated a national agreemant providing for 

leave for all workers covered by this col- 
lective bargaining process* 



The Law of 1971 reflected a spirit of general accord ^ 
;^ ffldong tha political ;and economic power groups despite tha 
: re sOTie groups may have antartained about various 

aspects of the legislation* 

The essence of the 1973» law establishad the right of 
workers to paid educational leave ^ subject to few limits. 
Some 11 million workers were covered in tha initial pariod. 
Millions mora have since bean added by decree and common 
^ practice. The law providad tha funds to implement its pro^ 
V visions by orering all .companies with mora than 10 workara 
• to dedicate a certain sum towards training. The^ initial smn 
ll^;^: .iwiPs 8 percent of wages ^ with an upward adjustoent of this 
p^^siuih ' to two percent of wages in 197 6. 

A significant aspect of tha French approach is the 
SpJ^rueture developed to control the system^ the elmients of 
i^iWi were evident as early as 19 66. Overall administration 
iJ^Si^ilh the hands of an interministerial committee which meets 
|^|i|e^tfiarly on national policy and interagency concerns. 
^^J^SSer this committee are two groups, a peCTianent group of 
iS^fiigh^ level civil servants and a fund management council for 




This section is .a=--auitunary statement of Educational 
Absence in France, Developments , p* 126. 




^bional and social advana^ment. The general secretariat 
ii^gh-^Wvel civil servants is the day-to-day operating 
ran for the ays twi. The national council which meets an-^ 
Ly is composed of some ISO people representing management, 
Pi professional educators and public authorities^ Its 
advica is sought on policies to be adopted by the interminis- 
terial council. 

Between the annual meetings, a permanent delegation of 
: the national council, six representatives of management, six 
feirOTi the unions or professional organizations and one public 
servant, meets with the permanent group of civil servants on 
a regular basis/ This national system has branches in the 
local regions and Departments (or States). 



There are problCTis facing management, the trade unions, 
government and the individual citizen in this effort to en- 

^ hance educational opportunity in the mutual interest of all 
t^bhoerned. -^eas of concern include the extent of control 
oyer training and education, the source and administration 

ipf funding, the determination of standards, and the quality 
And nature of training^^^being offeredw^ 



It is too 'early to assess definitively the course upon 
which the French have embarked* It appears that the great-- 
est ntanber of participants so far have been engaged ia 
vocational and career training--the result of management^ 
directed training efforts provided by inplant trairing or 
through one of a rapidl^^ growing niunber of private manpower 
training companies. Estimates are that perhaps one or two 
percent of participating workers have selected educational 
.opportunities of their own choosing on their own initiative. 
?ATrade union menders, professional educators, enlightened 

lagers and govermnent representatives in France are serious-^ 
studying the accumulating data with a view towards making 
real as possible the promise of the law of 1971, 




Concern for the success of the law was expressed pub- 
cly by Paul Grouet, former State Secretary for Professional 
Training on March 28, 1976* "Far too few Frenclmen take ad-- 
varitage of the legal opportunity for improving their 
f essional skills or general background through adult 
tieition." Thus, after four and a half years, there appears 
-;be a gap between the goals of the law and the interest of 
e potential beneficiaries or in their ability to effectively 
pmtticipate in the programs. 

^ii ' Jaan Pierre Soisson, the new official in charge of the 

-prograiti, declared that his priority in the coming period will 
g^::be "a campaign of infGjpation so that people would at least 
-i.;know they have access to more education." 

23^ 
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pS^S j:^ IPraneh trade unions appear aonvineed jbhat paid study 
gpg|tima should not be limited to 160 hours t The unions wpuld 
||M>|also like to obtain a managenient guarantee that automatic 
^00^^S^^^iOtXQnB go to those who successfully cOTiplete a study 



. 0 ^ Mr» Grouet has come forth with a new proposal which 
woul^^ every salaried person the right to eKtended "edu- 

tfcMtion vacations" once or twice in a lifetime for up to one 
He appears to be optimistic about the possibility of 
^^^Mnding the law of 1971 in this regard* 

1974 Leave for vocational, general 
and political education 

Geiinany, beset by a constellation of economic, social 
and political considerations, has engaged itself in a nation- 
al effort to revamp apprenticeship and other vocational 
training programs. Within this context, the German labor 
movement and the Social Democratic Party have taken the ini- 
tative in developing proposals for a systwi of paid 
educational leave , 

In 1969, the federal goverrwnent adopted three signifi^ 
cant laws in three months. 

The Labor Market Promotion Act, June 20, 1969 

The Vocational Training Act, July 10, 1969 

Of 

The Individual Eduaation Assistance Act, 
Septmiber 19, 1969 

The acts, however, did not provide for paid educational 
leave. Bather, they were three separate measures to strength- 
en the system of vocational and manpower training in Germany # 

The Labor Market Training Act makes availa. le grants 
for tuition, fees, materials and other educational expenses 
as well as subsistence allowances (relative to prior income) 
to Individuals who have paid unemplo^ent Insurance dues 
for a specified time and who enroll in approved courses* 



This section is a summary statement of Educational 
Leave of Absence in the Federal Republic of Germany , 



Developments , p^ 149. 
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The Vocational Training Act set up a national unified 
lagal framework in which public rasponaibility for vocational 
training and education would be finally recognised* The 
saope of the act, however , was limited to extracurricular 
plant or shop vocational training > usually focused on initial 
voeational training and education, and did not apply to the 
traditional Trade Regulations, under which two^thirda of all 
iiidustrial training programs were organized. No provision 
for funding or financing were contained in the act, leaving 
the expansion of vocational training to the willingness of 
factories and businesses to make this investment- 

The Individual Education Assistance Act provided grants 
for cost of training and subsistence while attending training 
programs in ^ upper divisions of secondary schools* Non^voca^ 
tional education was not covered by the act* 

The reasons for the limited scope and coverage of these 
acts are evident in the divergent opinions expressed during 
the debate, by the social scientists, the industry, business 
and trade guild representatives and the labor unions. 

Numerous social scientists argued in favor of removing 
the funding of such a program out of the shop or plant 
sphere in order to guarantee mobility between different 
plants and shops. They were basically skeptical at 
least at the time, with respect to the feasibility of 
introducing a program of paid educational leave because, 
among other reasons, of the lack of educational facili- 
ties* If there were to be any discussion of educational 
leave at all, then it ought to be limited exclusively 
to vocational training and education and made dependent 
upon the individual's willingn ess to pay part of the 
costs out of his or her own pocket. 

Representatives of industry, business and the trade 
guilds spoke out against the introduction of a program 
of paid educational leave for the following reasons 2 

• the coats would be prohibitive for smaller and 
medium siEed businesses f 

• there would be legal difficulties in preventing 
persons from taking unjustified advantage of the 
program I 

• the willingness to go to school would certainly 
not be enhanced by making it a right, and finally 

• there isn't really any need for legislation of 
this type inasmuch as advanced vocational training 



and adaptation in most cases is closely coordinated 
to tha job situation and plants and ahops-'^when 
nacessary — ^alraady grant leave for this purpose to 
a large extent. 

, It would be out of the question they said to ask busi^ 
ness to finance aid for educational leave for socio^ 

. political education programs. The same doubts would 
hold true for any contractual solution for paid educa'^ 
tional leave # 

Labor representatives, in their demands for paid leave 
for educational px^rposes, argued that educational leave 
as a constant upgrading of aducatlon would ultimately 
be more economical than reschooling at various inter* 
vals in a person's life. Thus in terms of national 
economy, paid educational leave was indeed a justifi* 
able concept and a necessity in terms of labor market 
policy* With respect to the subject matter of educa* 
tional leave progrMas, the strict differentiation between 
^ vocational and political education has become obsolete 
anyway. In any event, it must be recognized that aid 
and assistance for vocational training and education 
would certainly enhance the chances for positive econom^ 
ic growth, whereas it is not at all clear that this 
would result in favorable distribution effects for the 
insured labor force. To that extent^ the costs of 
qualification would indeed be socialized, whereas the 
benefits (at least in part) would flow into the com* 
panies and businesses. 

Subsequent to this national debate^ a number of the 
German States (Landers) have proposed and/or enacted laws 
for educational leave of absence. These are generally 
broader in scope and allow participation in general and 
political education rather than in vocational training only* 
The provisions of these proposals are summarizad in the ac^ 
company ing chart* 

Figures on participation and cost are not available 
for the state programs nor for the federal programs, except 
for those under the Labor Promotion Act* From 1970 through 
1973, over 750,000 participated^ 25-30 percent of them women^ 
Iri 1970, the outlay for training under this act by the 
Federal Administration of Labor was approximately $382 million 



"Iducational Leave of Absence in the Federal Republic 
of Sarmany," unpublished paper prepared for NIE by Hedwig 
Rudolph, 1974 • 



OVERVIEW OF THE DEVELOPOTNT OF IDUCATIONAL LEAVl OF ABSENCE IN THE LANDER 



State of the 
Fadaral Rapublic 



Principle 



Persons Entitled 
to Leave 



Berlin 



Educational Leave Act 
of July 16, 1970. 
Leave for vocationa l 
and political educa^ 
tion. 



All workers and train- 
ees until completion 
of their 21st birthday. 



Length of 

Leave 



Leave Pa 



Unlimited unpaid 
1 e a ve ; maxi mum 
of 10 days paid 
leave annual ly. 



Full pay 
pay-aligi 
leave fro 
employer. 



Hamburg 



Han±)urg*s Education 
Leave Act of January 
21, 1974, Leave for 
political education 
and advanced voca^ 
tional training. 



All workers and train- 
ees. School and univer- 
sity teachers, social 
work teachers only dur- 
ing school/university/ 
institution vacation. 



10 working days 
every 2 years, if 
6^day working 
week then a total 
of 12 days during 
period. 



Full pay < 
pay»eligi] 
leave froi 
employer. 



LQV?ar Saxony 



Lower Saxony Act on 
Educational Leave for 
Workers of May 10, 
1974. Right to leave 
for political, voca= 
tional and general 
education courses. 



All workers and train- 
ees except for stat*- 
officials and judger^. 
NO, of total educ. vac. 
days an employer must 
grant equal total no. 
of ej^loyaes as of 
April 15 of each gi\ 
year times 1.5, (1) 



10 working days 
per annum, 12 
per annum for 6- 
day work 



Full pay ( 
pay-allgi] 
leave froi 
employer. 



Hesse 



Educational Leave Act 
of June 19, 1974. 
Leave for \^cational 
and political educa- 
tion. 



All workers until the 
age of 25, 



5 working days 
per annum. 



Full pay c 
pay-aligii 
leave froa 
employer* 
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im OF Tlffi DEVELOPJffiNT OF EDUCATIONAL LEATO OF MSENCE IN THE LANDER 



Parsons Entitled 
to Leave 



Length of 
Leave 



Leave Payment 



aeatiDnal Leave Act 
July 16, 1970. 
ive for yogational 
I golitieal educa- 



All workers and train^ 
ees \mtil complation 
of their 21st birthday* 



Unlimited unpaid 
1 e a ve i maxi mum 
of 10 days paid 
leave Mnually. 



Full pay during 
pay-eligible 
leave from the 
employer* 



itourg's Edueation 
ivm Act of Jemuary 
; 1974* Leave for 
Litiaal aducation 
1 advanced vooa- " 
inal. training « 



All workers and train-- 
ees* School and imiver^ 
sity teachers, social 
work teachers only dur- 
ing school/university/ 
institution vacation. 



10 working days 
every 2 years, if 
6-day working 
week then a total 
of 12 days during 
same period. 



Full pay during 
pay»eligible 
leave from the 
employer. 



I 



rar Saxony Act on 
icationai Leave for 
:kmm of May 10^ 
'4. Mght to leave 
r political/ voca- 
mmX and ganaral 
ication courses. 



All workers and train- 
ees except for state 
officials and judges* 
No* of total eduo. vac* 
days an enployer must 
grant equal total no * 
of enployees as of 
April 15 of each given 
year timas 1.5* (1) 



10 working days 
per annurn# 12 
per annum for 6- 
day work week* 



Full pay during 
pay-aligible 
leave from the 
employer. 



national Leave Act 
June 19, 1974. 
ive for vocational 
I political educa- 



All workers until the 
age of 25. 



5 working days 
per annum. 



Full pay during 
pay-eligible 
leave from the 
employer* 
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state of the 
Faderai Rapi^lic 

Wurttembarg 



Breman 



Saarland 



Principle 



SPD-Party proposal of 
a law for educational 
leave from May 22, 
1973, Would inelude 
leava for political 
education only. 



Persons Entitled 
to Leave 

All workers and persons 
in training until 
completion of 25th 
bi rthday , 



SPD draft of an educa* 
tional leave Act from 
January 29, 1974. 
Would inoluda leave 
for political and vQca" - 
tional aducation leave. 



All workers and employ- 
ees* Unemployed would 
receive grants for 
costs incurred in 
programmes . 



CDU-party proposal for 
education leave Act 
from February 12, 1974, 
Leave for vocational , 
political and general 
education and advanced 
training . 



SPD draft of education 
leave Act for yoimg 
workers from May 10, 
1974. For political , 
efaneral and to cation al 
education . 



All workers incl. state 
officials, persons in 
training^ mothers and 
non-employed persons 
under care. 



All workers and persons 
in training until com- 
pletion of 25th birth- 
day. 



Length of 
Leave 



10 working days 
per annum, 12 
per annum for 
6^day work week. 



10 working days 
per sjiniim ^very 
2 years, 12 dayi 
for 6^ day work 
week 



10 working days 
per annuun, 12 
days for 6-day 
work week- 



12 working days 
per annmi. 



Leave Pa^ 



Full pay c 
pay--eligifc 
leave froir 
employer. 



Full pay d 
pay-eligib 
leave from 
employe r. 



Full pay di 
pay-eligib] 
leave from 
er. A hard 
fund would 
burse 50% c 
out leave 5 
small and n 
sized plant 



Full pay du 
pay-eligibl 
leave from 
employer . 
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Lpla 



Persons Entitled 
to Leave 



Length of 
Leave 



rty proposal of 
for edueational 
from May 22, 
Would include 
lor pQlltiaal 
only. 



All workars and persons 
in training until 
coinpletion of 25th 
birttday . 



10 working days 
per annum ^ 12 
per anniffii for 
S^day work week. 



ift of an educa-- All workers and employ^ 
laave hot from ees. Unamployed would 
\ 29 f 1974, racaive grants for 

.naluda laava costs incurrad in 
>_itical and voo^^ progrMumes * 
education laava. 



10 working days 
per annum every 
2 yaars, 12 days 
for 6--day work 
weak 



■ty proposal for All workers inel. state 



on laava Aot 
binaary 12^ 1974, 
br vocational f 
al_ and ganaral 
pn and advanoad 

a- 



ft of education 
nt for yoimg 

tmm May 10 , 
for political / 

and vooational 



officials, parsons in 
training, mothers and 
non^employad persons 
under care. 



10 working days 
per annum, 12 
days for S-day 
work weak. 



All workers and persons 
in training imtil com- 
pletion of 25th birth- . 
day* 



12 working days 
per anntfflfi. 



Leave Payment 



Full pay during 
pay-eligible 
leave from the 
employarp 



Full pay during 
pay-eligible 
leave from the 
employer. 



Full pay during 
pay-eligible 
leave from amploy- 
er* A hardship 
fund would reim- 
burse 50% of paid 
out leave pay for 
small and medium- 
sizad plants* 



Full pay during 
pay-eligible 
leave from 
employer . 



K5 
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Stata of the 
Fedaral Republic 



Principle 



Persons Entitled 
to Leave 



Length of 
Leave 



Leave Payi 



Srfilaswig' 
Holstein 



SPT'-party propoaal of 
a law for education 
leave from October 

%f 19 74. Leave for 
V .^cational and politi- 



years ^ 



2 weeks in two 



cal education* 



' 1) If all leave benefits are not exhausted (where total wages exceed 250*000*00 DM*) a prorated fee c 
0,6% of total wages is to be paid into a fiind at the state tax office (Finanzamt) * Fee reduced ir 
ratio to proportion of total leave eligibility to actual leave (total length) granted* Fund to be 
used for improving educational facilities and opportunities in general. 

Source : Nahrendorf, P.i " Par Bildungsurlaub ist der Wahlschlager der Lander " (Education Leave is a Hi 
in the State Election Campaigns) int Handelsblatt / June 7-8, 1974* 
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iple 



rty proposal of 
for edueation 
from October 
74 . Leave for 
3nal and ppliti- 
iieation « 



Persona Entitled 
to Leave 



Length of 

Leave 



2 weeks in two 
years , 



Leave Payment 



ar© not esdiausted (where total wages aKceed 250f000*O0 DM,) a prorated fee of 
to be paid into a fund at the staite taK office (Finanzamt) . Fee redueed in 
total leave eligibility to aetuil^ leave (total length) granted. Fimd to be 

national facilities and opportunities in general* 

geg Bildungsurlaub ist dar W^lschlager der Lander '' (Iducation Leave is a Hit 
iigns) in I Handelsblatt^ June 7-8, 1974. 
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and rose to $982 million in 1974* The Federal Ad- .nistration 
and its programs are finanoed by equal contributions by em- 
ployers and amployees (one percent of monthly employee earn- 
ings from each) , 



ITALY^° 

1970^1974 The 150 hours and "The Right 
to Study" for Workers 

The wave of worker-^ studant unrest which pervaded Italy 
during 1969 culminated in substantially improved educational 
provisions in collective bargaining agreements and in the 
Law No, 300 of May 20, 1970, called the "Statute of the 
Right of the Worker," 

Earlier collective agreements had concerned themselves 
primarily with paid leave during examinations and the arrange-- 
mant of work schedules and overtime hours* Some agreements 
provided reimbursement for the cost of books and occasionally 
offered the individual some wage or job adjustments after 
having passed examinations. However, the numerous limitations 
and the many decis^ions which remained at the sole discretion 
of management led unions and worker-students to press for 
changes. Thus, article 10 of the 1970 law provides: 

, ,worker--students enrolled or attending courses in 
secondary or technical schools, approved or legally 
recognized or with the ability to award legal diplomas, 
have the right to working hours which allow them to 
follow their courses and to prepare for their eKamina- 
tions. They are not required to fulfill supplementary 
working hours and cannot be working during the periods 
of weekly rest* Worker-students, including those at 
the university level, who have to sit an examination 
have the right to benefit from dally paid leave. 

The employee will have the right to insist upon the 
production of certificates (of attendance) necessary 
to the eKercising of rights laid down in paragraphs 
1 and 2. "21 

In this fashion, the law supported worker^student 
rights but left the detailed arrangements to be negotiated 



This section is a summary of Educational Leave of 
Absence in Italy , Developments , p. 165, — — 

^^Ibid. , p, 166. 
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at the national level or within a company. The law and the 
1969-1970 agreanents laid the basis for further intensive 
discussions within the unions with regard to the purposes of 
education and training. 

Unions supported the worker-students in their demands _ 
but concluded that the real educational problem facing Italian 
industrial society was the necessity "to create conditions 
more favorable to the cultural development of workers (which) 
wouid favor a transformation and a renewal of the objectives 
and cultural content of the educational institutions and 
their progrinsT" 22 Italian unions, whose strategy included 
such objectives as "the need for more concrete definitions 
for new jobs, Improveinent in working conditions and the acqui 
sltion of the right of workers control over the processes and 
the ends of production" turned their attention to the educa- 
tional needs of all organized workers. 

In order to cope with these problems properly, the 
trade unions maintained the necessity of raising the 
cultural level of the working class in its entirety 
and transforming the structures of education to guaran- 
tee the training of a new type of irarker and citizen, 

initially, management preferred to negotiate more nar- 
rowly on the worker-student formula for it was simpler to 
calculate cos+-s and, since the Individual student was 
oriented to his personal social mobility, the company's pre- 
rogatives in personnel matters would not be infringed upon 
by discussing educational activities oriented towards new 
work relationships. By May of 1973, the continuing dialogue 
between the unions and corporation representatives resulted 
in the signing of agreements which provided that "all workers 
who, with the objective of increasing their own culture, 
even in relation with the activity of the enterprise, desire 
to undertake studies within Institutions, either public or 
recognized by the State, have the right to paid leave, up to 
the number of hours allocated to each employee, spaced over 
a period of three years. "24 

Each worker was allocated a maximum credit of ISO 
hours for a period of three years which the individual might 
use at his own discretion over the contract term or 



^^Ibid. , p. 167. 
^^Ibid. 

^*Ibid., p. 168. 
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aoncentrated within the same yaar providing that "the 
training followed had a length of at least doubla that of 
the leave requested* "25 

The costs of the "right to study" program are shared. 
The employer provides the cost of the workers pay while on 
leave I the State provides for the cost of the training activ- 
ities i the worker provides for indirect costs, such as the 
transport, meals ^ etc., except when more favorable arrange- 
ments exist. 

As in other countries, the newly won rights have so 
far only benefited a small nxamber of participants. In 1974, 
some 20,000 workers out of a potential of 4,800,000 have 
taken advantage of the available opportunities. In the elec- 
trical industry, however, some seven percent of the tri- 
Minual credit hours have been used in the first year. There 
is an ongoing discussion in Italy over the- purpose of the 
150 hours, and practical attOTpts are being made to restruc- 
ture educational institutions and class schedules, and to 
retrain teachers to assist thOTi to more effectively reach 
adult workers. 



NETHERLANDS 

1974 For members of Works Councils and 
Youth, a choice of more holidays, better 
pensions or paid educational leave 

Although the Netherlands employers' representative 
initially had reservations with regard to the ILO conventions 
on paid educational leave, the Netherlands delegation voted 
unanimously for both the Convention and Reconunendation, The 
employers Federation has been the first group to publicly 
express their favorable response to the ILO actions and they 
appear ready to play a significant role in the establislunent 
of priorities. Neither the labor movement nor the Govern- 
ment have made public responses since the ILO meetings. 

There appears to be agreement on the principle of paid 
educational leave but serious negotiations on the matter 
h^ve not yet begun. It sewis that consideration is being 
given by both labor and management to the problem of weighing 



^^Ibid. 
26-^. 

This section is a summary statement of Iducational 
Leave of J^sence in the Netherlands , Developments , pV~174. 
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tha advantages and costs of paid education leave provisiona 
against other fringe benefits such as better pensions, chang- 
ing work patterns, etc. 

A particular consideration is the already agreed upon 
pr^ .isions for leave for trade union education and training 
financed by corporate contribution of NFl. 15 (about $5.00) 
for each trade union mender they employ. This fund may only 
be used^ under very strict conditions, for general trade union 
activities p A certain percentage of payroll can also be con- 
tributad by the employers^ Eighteen coilective agreements 
contain a reference to such funds. Ten specif ically apply to 
education -and training for trade union activities. The em- 
ployers^ contribution to general trade union activities in 
1973 was approximately NPl^ 30 million (lll^l million). What 
proportion of this was spent on training activities is unknown. 
No estimates of annual ntwnber of participants are available. 

Despite the fact that a specific paid educational leave 
agreement has not yet been reached in the Netherlands, em-- 
ployers desiring workers to engage in vocational education 
and training provide educational leave with or without pay, 
salary maintenance and other financial contributions-. 

Government workers are likewise encouraged to enroll 
in courses considered valuable for the service. Such Indi-- 
viduals are reimbursed for course fees, travel costs and 
their salaries are maintained during the approved course. 
If the course appears s<OTewhat less related to their job, 
individuals may be required to pay part of their course fees 
and travel costs. 

The government pays the salaries of employee represen-^ 
tatives taking trade union education organized by the labor 
movOTient and also contributes financially to the costs of 
such education and training. In 1975, the Government con- 
tributed NFl. 3/4 million ($275,000). 

Two groups that are granted educational leave of ab- 
sence under national laws are a) members of Works' Councils 
and b) young workers. 

• MOTibers of Works Councils and future candidates on the 

list are eligible to attend five day residential courses on 
the laws for Works Councils, the company law, the relation- 
ship of Works Councils to the organization, goals and policies 
of public companies. 

Young workers, age 15-16 no longer required to attend 
school full time, are obligated to attend part-time education 
progrMis and are entitled to salary maintenance. To meet 
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the rasarvations of CTiployers in employing young workare 
subjaat to compulsory part-time education, the government has 
introducefl a premium of NFl, 20 per week (about $7,50) for 
myety employee who has to take two days per week off for this 
purpose. 

Dutch unions placed the issue of educational leave on 
their program of negotiatione for the first time in 1975, 

Tha employers' organizations seem to agree with the 
naaassity of extending edncat;lon throughout life in the 
framawork of a scheme of recurrent education, but they are 
concernad over the potential costs of PEL and its relation^ 
ship to other fringe benefits. 

SWEDEN 



1975 The principle of the right of all 
employees in tha public and private 
sectors to leave for educational pur- 
poses during working hours 

Adult Education in Sweden began as early as the last 
century but it has entered a new, rapid phase of advancement 
in tha last three decades. Sweden is making an all-out e£^ 
fort to diminish the gap between young people and adults 
and to improve adult workers* ability to adapt to economic^ 
social and technical change. 

On January 1# 1975/ Sweden secured the principle of 
tha right of all employees in the public and private sectors 
to leave for educational purposes during working hours. 
Fashioned in accord with the ILO Convention and Recomiiftenda-- 
tion, the Swedish law provides leave for general ^ vocational 
and trade union education and guarantees the employee the 
right of return to emplo^ent at an income and status equiv^ 
"alant to that which the individual had before taking the 
laava. The law does not state a maKimum or minimum period 
of leave / nor how many employees may be absent at one time. 
It also does not provide any schMie of financial support for 
amployeas. Tha law permits employers to defer leave requests 
"under certain conditions, although they must discuss the 
matter with the trade union representative beforehand. 

Thus, the newest Swedish attempt to advance adult 
education opportunities asserts the legal right of employees 



This section is a summary statement of Educational 
Leave of Absence in Sweden ^ Developments, p. 185. 



to educational leaves of absence but relies on the collective 
bargaining process to spell out the forms and conditions of 
aducational leave. The law provides penalties for employers 
Mid unions if they do not perform their obligations under its 
provisions^ The 1975 law was passed by the Swedish Parliament 
at the behest of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
CLO) and the Swedish Central Organiiation of Salaried Employees 
CTCO) . Swedish employers did not favor the law and would have 
preferred to continue negotiations with the unions* 

Unlike their qounterparts in Prance^, the Swedish labor 
movraient and the OTiployers federation could not conclude an 
agra«nent on educational leave. Discussions between the 
Swedish Employers Association and the unions (LO and TCO) 
raided, but did not settle the issues of 1) the right to edu- 
cational leave ^ 2) the social benefits to be provided during 
leave^ 3) the question of short-term leaves for leisure-time 
studies, 4) measures aimed at stimulating adult education, 
S) the metliods by which OTiployars and unions would perform 
their parts in administering an agreement. When no agreement 
was in sight by the 1972 round of negotiations, the unions 
broke off negotiations and called upon the Ministry of Educa-- 
tion to get the principle of the right to educational leave 
est^lished by law* 

It is too early to assess worker interest and partici- 
pation under the new law. Howevcir the activities of the 
Comnittee on Methods Testing in MsiXt. Edu '^^tion (Fovux) are 
directed towards making the ovit^^ crtuiiities contained in the 
law a practical reality for ^-^crKerR. FBvuk' s system of re- 
cruiting adults into educa^L. omal nativities such as study 
circles, folk high schools md to specialized adult training 
programs has been enhanced a i aw of July 1974 which P^r-- 
mits a union stTidy organizer to engage in recruiting activities 
during working hours without loss of pay. These union edu- 
cation recruiters have the advantage of knowing the needs of 
their fellow workers, have their trust and confidence and can 
provide constant encouragement and advica over a long period. 
In addition, they can supplement theii; n<hortations with in- 
fprmative materials and other measures cjr signed to remove 
obstacles for study. 

\ Recent studies conducted by Fovux Cimphaaize the need 
jtpr paid educational leave both long and short term* Worker 
respondents often indicated their reluctance to engage in^ 
educational activity at the expense of their home and fMiily 
iife* These respondents emphasised their readiness to study 
if some provision were made for education during working 
hours within the context of an effective system of recurrent 
and continuing education for ■ 11 working adults in the public 
and private sector and, as fin-?.nces permit, all citizens, 
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irioluding those who work at unpaid socially useful work such 
as' hdusawlvas« For shift workers, some combination of work 
. and study durin working hours im crucial to their ability 
to participate in Adult Education* Fovux-s experimantation 
■v-v with union recruiters haB so far enhanced participation in 
^ adult aduQ at ion and bacausa the shop-based union leaders 

know the work schedule, thay can provide managament with suf*- 
r. ficlent notice^ understand the ease pr- difficulties of 

replacing study applicants and generally hava a sense of how 
. the aduoatlonal effort being made by an individual can help 

i ' All social parties in Sweden agree that priority in 

> educational opportunity, the right to aducational leave and 
'^.y the right to obtain various forms of financial assistance, 
:,v ghould be given first to adults of low educational attain* 
' ;mentf the handicapped, the immigrant, women and other 
disadvantaged categories. The expectation is that tha coming 
:L round of negotiations and the anticipated new legislation 
_ will permit Sweden to integrate paid aducational ^ leave into 
i-. Its aducational systCTi. 

4 THE UNITED STATES 



Diversity Prevails 



The formal school systems of the United States have 
made little serious effort to tap the extensive resources 
contained in educational opportunity programs provided uni^ 
laterally by American management or through collective 
p'\ bargaining agreements with Mierican labor unions. Never- 
p?i^v^ it is apparent that &narioan workers are not able 

'^i^^y^.^^^km full advantage of seemingly readily accessible 
^?C!educatlonal opportunity* 




These educational opportunity programs cover almost 
^^^!^y- conceivable form of education and training including 
||l^liaia lite high school equivalency i vocational, tech^ 

ni^cal and career education^ college^level , advanced degree 
Ji^pp study and research for workers i and in 

'^''"^feclnstMices , for the families of workers. These oppor*- 
jl^^iteL^s are generally made available for part-time, after-- 
^^iw^kji^studyp However^ depending on the educational level, 
^^^J^i^ttaadg of the company, and the provisions in the 
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This section is a summary statement of Educational 
fe^^^ave of Absence! The Situation in the United States 7 



. , Davalopments , Chapter III, p, 47. 




aollactiva agreement, employees are provided with paid leaves 
of absence^ released time from the job, and on^tha-^job train^ 
ing and education. 

These programs are Indetiindently coneeived and 
administered with little or no cooperation among corporations, 
aducational agencies, unions or government* There is little 
or no conttnon meeting ground for discussion of the successes 
or failures of these progrms, for joint eKperlmentation, or 
aven for the sharing of information in the mutual Interest of 
all parties. Unlike many European eountries, there is no 
regularly f unotioning body composed of appropriate represen- 
tatives of management, labor, government and formal education 
which could provide a forum for a continuing discussion of 
educational opportunity programs. There is no management 
organization which can assert a national position on the 
specifics of collective bargaining or on a national educa- 
tional opportunity prograrti such as those which exist in 
Denmark, Sweden, France and other countries. Nor does the 
national APL^-CIO presume to set policy or negotiate for the 
130 international unions. 

Despite the fact that there is no national planning 
mechanism for initiating, administering and evaluating educa- 
tional opportunity programs in the United States, the 
availability of educational opportunity for adult workers 
and their families compares favorably with what exists in 
most countries, in part because of the superabundance of re-- 
sources available in the United States, 

Some highlights and examples of available programs 
follrw. 

In its 1969 report on Training and Retraining Provisions 
in Major Collective Bargalnin"^ Agreements , the U,S. Depart^ 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, eKamined 1,823 
major collective bargaining agreements each covering 1,000 
workers or more. The study indicated that "fewer than 20 
percent (344) of the 1,823 major collective bargaining agree- 
ments contained training or retraining provisions," These 
applied to 2,4 million workers. The report further pointed 
out that training and retraining clauses were concentrated 
in transportation equipment, communications, machinery 
(except electrical) , primary metals and food industries. 

In 1974, the BLS reported five areas covered by the 
educational opportuntty clauses in major collective bar- 
gaining agreements, each covering 1,000 workers or more. 
Over 8*5 million workers are covered by these agreements 
offering (1) Educational leave, 138 companies (1,513,950 
workers) I (2) Apprentice training, 563 companies (2,855,550 
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^fX^^^|i^^.?^3raining , 519 companies (3,222,250 workers) i 
^^^^^0PS^M§¥^^' ^^^P^^^^ (831,550 workers) I (5) Training 
i^^E^l^^^^'^P^^ workers ) . Ivan from the limited 

^d^!i;.&^EL±labl& 1M BLS, a considerable number and 
^^^^eflu^itional opportun have been auecessfully 

''^'itted; In^ bargaining agreements. 

^^^py^'^B European Gountriea, little is knowi about 
|^^^®cXp^ for leavei what 

y^^fi;;,p^eople take leave, and for how long a period,: We 
l^^a^^vnto assess the costs of direct financial aid or 
^^^^^ii' man hours lost, for these figures are obscured 
^^^g^hin the specific enterprise or public agency granting 

^^^^^^ P^^t, &nerican leave provisions cover 
^^Ib^ed workers who are eligible for the leave based upon 

^^^mn of job seniority. Leave is granted by public 
^^p^efS^and private enterprises for (1) vocational and 

college education which stresses career 
■pdj^ftocCTant , and (3) for trade union education, 

^K^s^?rWhan an ^ployee is on a paid leave of absence, his 
"Sj^vt^.^return to the job is generally protected within 
l4fs;iy:^ aljnost always maintainad, and 

^^p|ne easels ara -permitted to accumulate during the study 
Pettsion rights and insurance benefits appear to ba 
D^^ljgff *en rt^^ the company. This benefit is usually 

^^Hed for managament'-lavel or highly skilled employees and 
^^^Ly in companies which also provide an extensive prpgram 
^i^pmyibyee education and training. However, other programs 
^^a^aile^ Spacial efforts to upgrade minority group 
^^JfA^rough training pro calling for released time 

^'^ J|pstipn, progr to educate vramen workers 

^iia!ih ;on senioritybased racall lists, id pre-^retirCTient 
/^erans laava programs indicate that the larger social 
^ggOTfli';concept of OICD/GERI might be reinforced by soma 
^SSf^beS In tha United States. 

p^;ln ithe pt^Dlic seqtor, many State and local bodies have 
ffi^^flj'the laad of the Fede^^^^ Govarmnant in aa tting up 
f or their anployees. The government Employees 
i(tig.^ct provides that each agency of the Gadaral Govern- 

|^fei^F.t"shall prepare, establish and place in effect a 
^J|j|iog^aa|,or programs, and a plan or plans thereunder 
^lMi^%f^^ "^^^ training of employees in or under such 
'"^^^^^injbjby, and through Government facilities and 
ii;^^^g^erifin^ntar facilities in-order to incribase 
gpand ef f iciancy in the oparations of the 
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iMiS.aiid to raise the standards of perfomance 
'"'■^^■y^t their official duties to the minimum 
iciency. 



being given the training, can be paid all or 
€iirfs^lary or compensation. Morapverr exp«nses 
^Y>t6 Straining such as travel and per diem, 
ffeltion of family, household effects, tuition, 
'""[^materials, etc., may also be paid by the 



L^';'the fact that statistics are hot available, 
public and private expenditure on paid educa- 
. -represents allocations made for the^ purpose of 
of job performance and career developnent. 



ibther rather substantial smn is expended by trade 
paid educational leave for trade union represen- 
'alltaevels to attend l^or education actiyitles, 
30 thousand trade union leaders are authorized by, 
j^ilbions each smtmer to take educational, union or per- 
.wwiN^leaves of absence to attend the union's one-week 
^^ffential' schools often conducted in cooperation with a 
itate .university or college. 



The miori pays the wages, expenses and tuition costs 
the resident sehool. The company simply continues the 
p„.ployee's insurance and other benefits without interruption. 
.Jeniority is not affected by these short-term programs, 
lunions also very often conduct steward training programs, 
ftenferences and short-term resident programs for specific 
Pgaders, such as a three-day program for local union trustees, 
l8*£i"pension specialists, or education counselors. In these 
Itases, companies allow the time off and the union finances 
tj^j^e activity and provides wage reimbursement to the student. 

4'^t»< One of the newer, unilaterally developed corporate 
^lans, which blends the features of educational leave, tuition 
ifs^fund and ent'itlanent to education for family members is 
m&^t: established by Kimberly Clark Corporation in July 1974, 

" ~ Each individual is provided with an annual personal 

account" to spend for approved job related and non- job 
'^*|^id educational activities (including course fee, room 
pbkrd, travel and required texts). In addition, a family 
laFion: account is established at a rate approximately one- . 
mif .the individual's annual allotment. This fund is 

■^'J^Zihe Government Employees Training Act, 1967. 
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^dejffiiulate ovar the yaars and is available for 



p-f^^^^J^^ dssirad by mambers of the mployea's 
L±td^feature of this plan antitlaa a limitad niim- 



i'&iwho have damonstratad a high parf OMianaa to 
strings attachad~axtandad leaves , with pay 
expense r for the purpose of pursuing ?• special 
Tprograms" whieh clearly relate to aorporate objac- 

"•- .v::- ■ •. ■ = • , 

If^^^Jr'Brm other significant progr^s provided by 
5i*l5^anagement. These include those of Bell Labs, 

AT&T^ RCA, ^erican Airlines and those of trade 
■nsf^and the Itoeriean Management Association. 

SC. 



Pdonmiitment of thasa and other corporations to edu- 
^d training progrMis for amployees can only be guessed 
io reporting system exists to gather suMna^ data, 
survey, howavar, by tha Conference Board spught to 
|ttl|ei*eKtent of employee aducatlon progframi i 
k;^n's' with ovar 500 employaesV The prilimin^ 
J^lthat these companies spent roughly $2 bll for 
^^>i|^and training; ^ployad ovar 40,000 persons in edu- 
l^t^r mining jobs; and, in addition to support 
^^^^tion in outside courses, conducted formal courses 
tl|?^T"""?^^^P^P^^ly during working hours, in which at 
^arf^million ^ployaas took part, toout 60 parcant of 
^#iag was judged to be "raally the responsibility of 
^"-" .i:o. provide" even though almost ail the educatidn 

ig efforts were designed to imprdve OTiployee eff ici* 
Ipfbductivity . -^1 



iH^; unions administer substantial Educational Cultural 
Isjahfl other funds negotiated or granted. Such prp- 
ISide'.the laborers, the carpenters, the maritime 

Service laiployees International 
icmir^r^amster locals, the ^algamated Clothing Wbr^^ 
^^"^^^M^I^hP^^^ Ladies Garment Workers Union. No doubt 
5^-4?^y -^thiar unions who are engaged in education, 
fig?54nd,vscholarship activities 



l^l^ddition , some 40 un ivers i t ies are engaged in labor 
g^j^n^he United States and there is a growing ten- 
^^g^Jcppmiunity and state colleges to develop progrOTis 
^Iplduof^.l 

^M^My;,\£or Educations Educational Opportunities 
of Kimberly Clark. 

^ _ . 

-iu^^usterman, "Education for Work," The Con - 

IfCord, Vol.^XIII, NO. 5, May 1976. 
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MiS^iie Unitad Statas daaarves oradit for the variety 
^^Pbf its aducational opportuni^ programs for wprk^ 
^^^^^^It fimiiies supportad unilatarally or in aooparation 
^,.:,^^a^ial partnars and/ government* It ramains for 
i^pi to :dav#l©p a national aducational policy and pro-- 
**piSipl^a achieve the national dialogue, 

32 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1973 Industrial Training Act - Training 
for Industrial and National Meeds 

1975 Industrial Relations Act - Leave 
for Trada Union Training 

The United Kingdom^ with its long tradition of private 
iigic support to education f has nevarthaless only 
Irome to grips with the problmti of vocational aducation 
„:alning* The most recent efforts are contained in the 
l^id 1973 industrial Training Acts. These laws have 
^^i^!i|>tad to increase the amount of training opportunities^ 
ampSove the ^ality of training, spread the cost of training 
mere evenly, and assure the davalopment of reasonable stan- 
"^^g^As of performanca in the training area while at the same 
...ipSHe, providing maKimum freedom to the industry, and intro- 
Jiaucing tha concept of the Levy-Grant SystOTi of financing 
"^l^oo^tional education mnA training by establishing training 
'S^^^ds Gomposad of rapresantatives of governmant, managament 
,^§ifiihd labor and professional educators. 



m 



The British acts have focused attention on the national 
*«werest and naeds for vQcational training which somatimas 
^^#ar in conflict witti the policy or program of an individual 
^Saferprise* The training boards established under the act 
''^'ii^e: as proving grounds for labor, managCTftent and govern^ 
"^^^ representativas to assess and experiment with vocational 
Tfidtiaation and training - 

While tha 1973 act has created an awareness in some 
Industrial and commercial enterprises as to the value of 
Zl^Zjning, othars, particularly smaller firms, simply paid 
ll^^%quired levy and did no training. The act established 
"^^^f^ployment service agency to concern itself with jobsi 
,.^^iining service agency to supervise and support the train- 
^p^Mds, and an agency to monitor the Levy-Grant-lKMiptions 




section is a summary statement of Educational 
M^'aenca in the United Kingdom , Developments , p, 201 
~ iwSmaterial on the 1975 legislation. 
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s^s^iimlWhi.ch was the focal point of the 1973 revisions of 

'^^r^<\y[r:<^0^:?I!hB Industrial Training Act, while a great stsp forward 
:tQSfBjEa;grationaliging V education and training in 

Mllfcitain , did not concarn itsalf with paid educational 
m^^^i^^M Lt hmoomm , as some professional eduoators had 




Jllpie basis for building a national adult education 
ifamvfor workers in British industry- 

However , a feature of the 1973 legislation known as 
raiining Opportunity Scheme may anhance the individual 
er's ppportunitles to engage in career education progrMis 
Lg_or her p\m^^ The British have also developed 

amzingly successful day^relaase program which permits 
i^ted numbers of specified groups in the industrial enter-- 
^0.to engage th^selves in educational effort on paid 
';a:sefl time from work* These programs are generally avail* 
"ft^rough the technical schools and colleges and are 

funded under education acts not related to indus^ 



trial training. - 

Paid educational leave in Great Britain, as in other 
countries, is available through directed management training 
-and career development programs. Educational leave without 
.^ay is generally available to trade union leaders to attend 
ISglunion resident schools, conferences or other educational 
Activities. These leaves are sometJjmes financed by manage- 
ment as a result of collective bargaining agreements. Where 
they are not, the trade unions reimburse their representatives 
loss of income and expenses. 



YUGOSIAVIA 

1970 Education! the Basis of Self Government 

Yugoslavia has a developed system of educational leave 

is administered by the workers councils who decide 

^jdh'^; individuals are to be given leave of absence for further 

M's-/ "The determining factor is that the learning and 

I^l^lto be acquired must be considered as^an investment 

^^Sb self-management unit as a whole. The learning in- 

i^^J;is almost always related to the work situation, 

jl^aing an understanding of the technology underlying a 

^^ular skill and socio*-eeonomic educatign related to the 

11 33 




cept and practices of self-government. 




^hisiisection is a sumnary of statement of Educational 
^^ ^Infae / in Yugoslavia , Developments , p, 210. 
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^^^^^d^LonaX leave or eomplete payment of aduGational 
ttal^ar ^ar^ granted to workers who wish to follow some 
^fai^^^ucEL^xon to satisfy their specific personal interest. 
I^fl^^wing exraiples are an indications of the forms and 
l^es';for which sducatlonal leave is granted i 



choice of the moat suitable shift at their 
Sl'^i^^^^of work, i.e., the one that will not interfere 



ftwithrthe time schedula of eourses of study; 



fethe reduction of working hours for l-*4 hours 



iiy,. with full salary or the average personal income; 

^J^pkid leave for the whole duration of education , with 
^11 payment of salary or average personal income; 

attendance at courses of study during working hours; 

paid leave for taking eKaminatlons; on average 7-14 
days for the preparation # and 3''4 days for the taking 
of the exMairiations I 

• paid leave and all other conveniences for absence 
from work for the preparation and the taking of exami- 

Wi^^/'-' nations for university graduate and post-'graduate 
^^1^: .degrees and doctor's degrees, for university graduate 
degrees 3-5 months of paid leave, on average, and for 
post-graduate and doctor's degrees even more, depend*- 
ing upon the type of preceding preparation; 

• assistance in the preparation of papers and studies 
in seminars, graduation, post-graduation and doctorate 




thesis and dissertations (payment of allowances for 
research expenses, preparation of projects, printing, 

'2^1;]^ provisions for participants in courses of study to 
VB^jj^erge paid educational leave with regular annual leave 
'"t^: extend the time for learning and exaininationsi 

or provided transport to and from the educa- 
^^fSi^oilal institution for those attending courses of 
^r^^^^^^rv^^^ from home to the place of work while attend- 
^W#fng^?^'cburses or taking examinations; 



^.^^^t^^fayal expenses and per diOTi parent for taking 




^e^^iMtions away from hcwne; 

gfSext books and other supplies for education, 
^^fent of cost aftar their purchase; 
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^^"■ ■^ assistance in taking care of the children of those 
attending courses of study; 

7^ tOTiporary financial assistance in cases where only 

^^/'/::::^i^m-mBfs(b0T of the family is employed, in particular if 
fa^iily has more than three unemployed menders and 
when the income of the worker attending the course of 
study_ is minimal - 

• V • paid professional and organized pedagogic and - 
. didactic assistance in learning and preparing for 
examinations I 

P^yrnent of teaching costs, if these are not already 
borne by the education systfflEi.34 

;/ These provisions vary among the enterprises and in^ 

;;dustries# In Slovenia, an incentive payment of 5,7 percent 
; pf a workers wage may be paid to the individual over and 
t f^ovm regular salary as an incentive to participate in edu-- 
V iMftional pr^ This form of incentive payment is also 

being experimented with in France where management has some^ 

times provided managerial trainees with 110 percent of salary 

for special educational effort. 

A factor in Yugoslavia's concern with adult education 
.is the scarcity of qualified manpower. There is social pres-- 
, ;sure on the young to enter the job market following the 
:A TO of secondary education with the expectation that 

: they can continue their education in line with their employ^ 
. ment. In the last three decades^ Yugoslavia has attempted 
^g a variety of ways to revamp its educational system. The 1950 

General Law on Education and the Resolution on Vocational 
I^Education {I960) was given "new impetus by the Resolution of 

the Federal AssenJbly on the development of Education on the 
ftSasis of Self Government in 1970J'^5 

: Yugoslavian efforts in Paid Educational Leave and Re*- 
p-:e'urrent Sducation should be viewed in the context of the 
|f:,goal to construct a complete educational syst®m that will 
■ : have the following characteristics s 

a) the unity and equality of all fonns and ways of 
education, i*e* ^ the removal of differences and limi-- 
tations between the so-called internal and eoclally 
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iedi^aduoation and thair systems of 



^iguali^ of education of both youth and adults^ i*m*, 
Ij^tJipn of dif f in ^he social status of the 

^Pllijill- time and part-tiiua courses of study ^ 
"^IIW words f beWaen who take studies be- 

l)(j£Siring work and^ simultaneously work 

for part-time Gourses of study or take edu- 
leave for studies (without leaving work); 

I^^^Kitidn of provisions for the realiiation of 
^pS?ept of rao education , i * e * ^ making pro- 

■ i f or avea^one to leave the educational system 
^ time and to start work ^ and later on to re- 
,.,^_utair^^ education without any obstacles or new require- 
" :jrtants ; 

'^"SlSlid) completenass of every form of education in the 
^system pf post*-alementary education/ i.e*/ the ^bli** 
gation of every form of post-elementary education 
(and ever y school) to offer a given professional 
qualificatlbn/ or the capacity for the perfoMaance of 
working functions in a given occupation; 

e) the introduction of the linear instead of the con- 
Gantrlc system of teaching/learning content; 

/ f ) the vertical and horizontal mobility of pupils and 
gfeii students within the educational system and groups of 
occupations ; 

g) gradual merging of final phases of tha present 
sajcondary education and tha initial phases of higher 
llli^fi^iiaducation and the abolition of limits between th&m, 
^^M;}i^.:'brms^ off the dualism in the system of education ' 
^SSSi^w^hera the gyxtwasitim type is assigned to prepare the 
^^^S^}i^,rtor studies in institutions of higher education 
^il^^^Stfl^if ivel^ while all othar post-elementary schools 
'^^fifi^plpfassional and vocational) prepare their pupils for 
^^^^^^^Tiajdiate entry into the world of work, 36 



- 



^^^ii;!it appears that Yugoslavia has aceepted a concept of 
mwem^^^^0^^^ education which urges the young to find emplo^ant 
f^iiufeta learning process tied to working. Thus, enroll* 
^a^iSfc higher grades would come more and more frOTi the 
-^Iwiork, It remains to be seen what the rate of par- 
^itsi^ll be over the coming years and whether or not 

[lM5tS^S§ff;"-/-\»ivr ....... 
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jsoeially oriented approaGh will provide the workeriwith 
ivright to pursua a program of study based upon his own 
ohoice and individual personal needs* 



V:"- 

•1- • :■ • 
■■■ 
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4p The Interested Parties 



This section will discuss the interest shown, the 
jpsrspeetiva, the potential benefits to^ and the roles played 
ribj^i^ govermnent and education with regard to Paid 

HEduicational Leave (PEL) development in various countries* 

In most industrialized countries, the concept is being! 
pressed most strenuously by the labor representatives. It 
is- interesting to note however that the practice of granting 
PEL had been a unilateral activity of management for many 
years before l^or broached the sxibject for joint considera- 
ticyi.^^^T^ both parties reoogniEed the utility of PEL, 
^mnagement £ PEL should be limited to those employ- 

ees for whom specific education and training programs will 
enhance their usefulness on the job, and to suggest job re* 
iited limits on the eligible courses of study to be financed 
out of corporate funds* Unions^ in Europe, support voca-* 
tibnally oriented education, but they tend to emphasize the 
need to apply PEL to the general, civic and trade union edu^ 
cational needs of workers ,37 

Trade Unions have had considerable success in bringing 
education and training to the collective bargaining table. 
Possibly one of the reasons has been the fact that, once 
iritrdduced , an education and training program in its initial 
stages visibly benefits the company as much or more than it 
affects the union, society, or even the individual worker. 
The unions* effort to obtain the maximum individual benefit 
through the educational opportunity program is the spur to 
continuing negotiation on wider eligibility clauses and 
broader and more liberally interpreted study programs. 

United States labor and management have a substantial 
number of agreements that provide relatively large sums of 
money for education and training. For the most part, these 
are limited to the job related character of company-paid 
educational opportunity progrmis* Some US clauses have 
been negotiated into German labor-management agreements which 
provide for paid educational leave antf other educational 
■benefits. The French have integrated their previously arrived 
at collective bargaining agreements into a national law# ^ The 
Italians are experimenting with a negotiated 150 hour paid 
Education leave provision. 



Paid Educational Leave, international Labour Con- 
feranae, 59 session 1974, pp. 4-'8. 



^^W^^^gmB of available funds are almoat exGlusively 

..ms^^M^-^^-^^^^^' ^kill-^developnant activities^ But a signify 
..K?^^S^S^^™*l5er of Labor*Managsmant agreamants already exist 
"^^^S^^-'-^/^^^^^^l b®*i®fi^ial educational opportunity 

l^fts which will provide the individual worker with almoat 

ited educational possibilities for career and self im- 
:^ment,^^ The pressure of the unions for the right to 
„.ej3uq at ional leave, not only for vocational training and 
j^i^^aining but also for trade union^ general, social and 
^gg^ic education usually has lad to management resistance to 
g^^^ing for all these objectives, however worthwhile they may 
ufib^: to the industrial and social systOTis of the nation. Thus, 
one or occasionally both parties have turned to their govarn- 
.ivS^Ji f^^^^i^f fi^w^^^ support. 




^V , Barely has a European government i liberal or conservative) 
J: resisted a joint effort by management and labor to obtain 

financial assistance. In some nations, unions have approached 
l^abor^ oriented supportive govermnents to take action despite 
> the ralue^tance of managemant. In most cases, governments 
I ^^*P^^ laws providing paid educational leave with a 

-^ yi^ew towards resolving some signiil^nt educational need, 

iaiws in Germany and Belgiiim emphasi^^ youth by setting age 
^limitations on eligibility. Other governments set limita-- 
r: - tions on income, or emphasis upon OTiploymant, under employment 
v- pr^^^^^^^ for those whose jobs have been 

Sp?^3fSpardizad by foreign trade, or for educational opportuni^ 
'or minorities, foreign workers and women workers* It 
IpSeems fair to state that in Europe there has been considerable 
|r;trlpartite discussion of PEL and related forms of Educational 
opportunity. 39 This discussion is only just beginning in tha 
g?unlted states. 



Perhaps as the dialogue develops in the United States, 
1':^ m^ at the outsat ba able to improve on the European 



H^^vi;;;- 38- 

ff::^--: y:.- The initial faars of high cost in countries which 
||h^V#, adopted collactive agreements or laws providing Paid 
'"Igica^^ Leave have been mitigated somewhat by the fact 



jis^igit only a small number of workers in all countries have 
it^iff advantage of the opportimities available to tham* 

SiS' ■ 39 - ■ 

; : . The Canadian Congress of Labor has recently passed 
^^l^^lution at its National Convention calling upon all its 
" "tfttes to "Initiate policies that will provide for paid 
Jj^onal. leave though their collactive agreements and 
^|§-JCLC urge the federal government to endorse and 
QonvBntion #140 in its entirity." 



iSif:"--/ -41- 



liH^B^riance, It is startling to realize that the educational 
^gi^&lisl^ant has not been a significant factor in initiating 
^eSr davosloping the concept and practice of Paid Educational 
SSi|i^re or Reourrent Education. In fact, the OECD 10 nation 
yvvis^udy concludes t "so far, neither in the United States nor 
fc^%|ifiuropa have traditional teaching systems been capable of 
ip^pi^vi^ing for the educational needs of industry , trade imions 
fiv aiid^ adult ^^w^ However, it is essential for a coalition 

:l: to be established between the worlds of education and labor 
'^Hi^if : atrategias are to be devised for instituting paid educa^ 
^ tiohal laave,, recurrent education and other training progrMis 
for workeri^' s i their families,"*^ 

It iu ii.irdly conceivable that the educational establish* 
mant in the united States is unaware that unions annually 
administer £ ume $30 million of public education and training 

^ tunds and tbat' they thereby provide some of the most effec* 
tiva education and training in this country. Or that Mierican 

. corporation?> ^pend billions of dollars on education and train^ 
ing includi' ai^out $20 million for tuition aid programs^ 

In coAut:::t. with management, unions have developed col^ 
lactive agreeitf^.ni^^ which provide educational entitlements 
running into h.ii d: sds of millions of dollars which are 
largely unused by AmiBrican adult workers and ignored by edu* 
cational institutions whose strained budgets might be partially 
relieved by some innovative programming and experimentation 
which attempts to develop new delivery systems attractive and 
feasible for adult workers and their families. 
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5. Afterword 



state 



■a|0 and more persons beyond the aompulsory schooling 
enrolling in formal instructional programs. Con* 
:^f;estimates by the U.S. Office of Education put 
ration in adult education at 13 million in 1969, 15 
0ti^^72 and 17 million in 1975*41 Others have asti-- 
^^^total at twice this nmnbSr* Consistently ^ only 
Sl^ of those surveyed say they were enrolled in voea-- 
^4o^<^^Pational programs . An estimated 50 million 
d :in one survey that they would participate except 
of money * 4^ 




paid educational leave — leave given to an employee for 
g€i^n^ purposes for a specified period during working 
" ll^^itA adequate fina entitlements—offers, the op* 

J^ll^ to make educational enrichment a real possibility 
^ '§^ing adults^ Paid educational leave for the purposes 
^^^bed by the notions of continuing and recurrent education, 
^^luding general, social and civic and trade union education, 
^^d e^^ Americans to break the lock*step life-cycle of 
^^M&ioiSV work and retirement and use the recurring oppor- 
.imlties to better cope with the changes they face both in 
iety and in the workplace. 



The experience of several European countries highlights 



^importance of having the social partners work together 
|^l[t^li^h agreements on the goals and processes of paid 
" Sprograms and recurrent education* Cooperative discus- 
Ifon^i^d negotiation, among at least two of these three 

>W|r has been the hallmark of developing paid leave pro- 



[^|t^In the United states, the union and management 
' "''msi; both un^ bi^lateral, have provided funds 

S/ifen- program for worker education* The purposes, how- 
^have largely been limited to job skill upgrading at all 
^fevtod trade union training* Few have included paid leave 
^pfiibns for general, social and civic education. 



Wc^^F*^' Office of Education, National Center for Educa^ 
^ggStatistics , Participation in Adult Education , 1969 
- ^^n^vJbldshed tabulations for 1972 and 1973* 

"^ l^eter son, Richard and Abraham Corp*, Learning Interest 




. jgme nces of Adult Americans, Educational Tes 
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^^'^"'mcp^ emphasizes the fact that the 

li^^ea^ipna systems were not alert to the develop- 
^^p^^teational iaave^ The impatua for th ^^gram 

loirces outside the governinenty for example m 
^^ions (as in Belgiraa) or from the employarte orga- 
|2fa4iin Sweden) , "Although several countries (e,g, 
^IjCSd Kingdom y Yugoslavia 1 Belgiiaa) had undergone 
"^ll^^rganization of their technioal education systems^ 
pJfJVidehce that any ^ for educational leave 

^fe^ihe from the education aeqtor itself* There is 
_^yiaipression that the education sector was regarded 
^J^^iquite apart frw^ the idea of edueatlonal leave 



;^d industrial training * 
^tlected in the regulations which amerg^^^ 
I basis of the various progrmis/^3 



This was sometimes ex* 

nd 



prog3 

report stuns up this point by assert Ings 



In fact. 



^^p|i^^^ll the documents reguasted by and submitted to the 
i^^^^p^mTrmeht. (United Kingdom) by the various bodies for 
|g^#i|^hsideration when drafting ragulations on educational 
' "leave of absence ^ nowhere do we find a policy statement 1 
nor a reguast for one/ from the traditional education 



irr<^-'f"~' - s ac to r 
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In toerican today ^ there is a movement toward industry, 
labor and education cooperation to improve the quality of 
7 educational progr^s for workers and potential workers at 
ivall agas. The social partners are increasingly facing up to 
&the end of the era of distinctly separate developmants con- 
If^trplled by independent institutional sovereignties, 

iilg-'^' Educational institutions have the faculty and facilities 
1^0;: offer general, social, civic and labor education, in addi- 
pifon to the skill and specialized programs* Management and 
^^^er have already, and will increasingly, make available 
^ra^ancial aid and time for employed adults to take advantage 
^^^thesis opportunities. Government agencies can supply sup- 
l^^ttnental funds to keep this cooperation growing and to foster 
^Monal steps, such as tachnical assistance, educational 
i^ielihg and recruiting, comnon reporting and analyses of 
iOnpict, to ensure that these activities promote the common 
^S'd.'^' ; 

life 




-Dgvelopments , p, 27. 
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